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the gravity of his father and of the vivacious good-
humour of his mother. For company there was a
large Chamberlain clan of uncles, aunts, cousins, and
surviving ancestors, in whom the family tradition of
longevity was well maintained. Indeed when he was
six, his great-great-grandmother, Mary Austin, was
still alive, who had been a young woman when
Doctor Johnson was in his prime, and had been
nearly fifty at the outbreak of the French Revolu-
tion. At the age of eight, young Joseph went to a
private school near by, which was kept by two
maiden ladies, the Misses Pace. One of these actually
survived her distinguished pupil and left it on record
that he was "a clever child who did not take things
easily but went deeply into them, and was very
serious for a boy." Here he remained for two years,
until his parents moved from CamberweU to High-
bury, where they took a pleasant Regency house with
a fine garden. From there he went to a Church of
England school, presumably abstaining from the
study of the catechism as at his private school, at
36 Canonbury Square. At the age of fourteen, he
went to the University College School to complete his
schooling. He at no time evinced that fondness for
sport which by so many is considered to be essential
to healthy English boyhood, and was indeed fonder
of mental effort; but there was nothing priggish or
precocious about him, and he had plenty of fun in
his disposition, which he liked to indulge out of
school. There then arose the question of the desira-
bility of a university education for so promising a
young man. Oxford and Cambridge in those days
still shut their doors against Dissenters, and so
there could be no question of that, There was,
however, the possibility of University College,
London, where his mother was desirous that he
should be sent. His father however, true to the